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RIPON CATHEDRAL— SOUTHEAST VIEW. 

ber of people who examined the art exhibits at Philadelphia failed 
to find there any work of this accomplished representative of the 
genre painters of Paris. As will be at once understood from the' 
titles we have quoted, as well as from the character of the picture 
which we engrave, Mr. Toulmouche is one of the large number 
of artists at the French capital and elsewhere who find their sub- 
jects for the most part in the incidents and happenings of domes- 
tic life — the every-day life of everybody. The work which we 
have selected for engraving is one of the most favorable specimens 
of his style, and has the merit of telling very clearly a story which 
is only too common, we fear, in the history of literature, and which 
contains besides a spice of satire on the profession of letters that 
has by no means escaped the artist. It is evident that the two 
friends had seated themselves for a quiet morning with some fa- 
vorite author, or, rather, it is more probable, with some author 
whose works they have heard talked of in the salons or at the 
conversazione of some literary dame of fashion, and whose acquain- 
tance they have determined to make, as Mistress Kitty, in the 

play, said she would read 
** Shikspur " some after- 
noon when she had time. 
It is very evident that the 
author who has sent them 
to sleep in such pretty at- 
titudes was not the writer 
of any of the feuilletons 
with which the Paris daily 
newspapers so regularly 
provide their readers ; for 
these romances, dull as 
they may be to the rest 
of mankind, seem to find 
a good market in their 
native land, and are not 
usually the cause of som- 
nolence on the part of 
Parisian belles. The fair 
damsels must have been 
trying to improve their 
minds with some French 
'' classic," in which case 
their involuntary siesta is not, perhaps, unnatural. Whatever be 
the supposed cause of the sleep, we can not quarrel with the fancy 
which has given us such a charmingly conceived and well exe- 
cuted bit of genre painting. The attitudes of the two figures are 




WEST VIEW. 



the perfection of enforced lassitude and weariness ; 
they are accurate in drawing and skillfully grouped, 
so that tones and tints combine and harmonize in a 
way to bring out to the utmost the full effects of the 
costumes, the furniture of the pleasant little boudoir, 
and all the other accessories of a scene which, sim- 
ple as it is, can not fail to please. Nor has the pic- 
ture lost 'in effect — except in the loss of color — by 
the efforts of either the draughtsman or the engraver. 
The expression of the faces and figures, the accurate 
drawing and the general tone, have been faithfully 
reproduced in this, which we believe to be the first 
engraving ever presented in this country from one 
of Mr. Toulmouche's pictures. 



RIPON CATHEDRAL. 

Although the see of Ripon is by no means one 
of the oldest of the English Church, the cathedral 
church has a very respectable antiquity, parts of the 
structure even dating back to Saxon times. The 
foundation began as a Benedictine monastery some- 
where about the middle of the seventh century, al- 
though the exact date is not now definitely known. 
The land on which the cathedral stands was origin- 
ally given to the Abbot Eata by Alchfrid, king of 
the Northumbrians ; but before the building was fin- 
ished the abbot managed to differ with the king on 
some question about the proper time for celebrating 
Easter, or some equally important question, and so 
was superseded by St. Wilfrid, who had just come from Rome 
with all the latest improvements in church chronology and church 
ceremonies. This Wilfrid is generally known as the founder of 
the church — many writers 
making no mention at all 
of Eata — which, although 
originally dedicated to St. 
Peter, is frequently men- 
tioned in old writings as 
the '' Church of St. Wil- 
frid " (the monk appears to 
have been duly canonized), 
so that it is fair to give 
him the honors of founder, 
and, as he was really a 
man of no mean powers, 
some notice of his history 
will not be uninteresting 
to our readers, the more 
especially as it gives us a 
curious glimpse into the 
manners and customs of 
that period, at least so far 
as concerned the standard 
of education and learning 
then considered necessary 
for a great ecclesiastic, one much more important in his time than 
any whose names occur to us among the churchmen of to-day. 

St. Wilfrid was born, we are told, of '' mean parentage in the 
north of England," and was untaught until his fourteenth year, a 
circumstance which seems the less remarkable when we consider 
how little education most men received at that time, even during 
the course of a long life. At the age mentioned he had, like many 
another youngster before and since, a decided difference with his 
stepmother, and ran away from home, being lucky enough to at- 
tract the attention of certain courtiers who had received some 
favors from his father and singularly enough remembered the fact. 
These presented him to the queen, who, finding he had an incli- 
nation for learning, sent him to Chad, a monk at Lindisfarne, but 
formerly chamberlain to the king. We are told that he here be- 
came '' proficient in scholarship ; " but the only particulars given 
us being that he *' learned the Psalms and some other books," and 
as we are further informed that he did not learn the four books 
of the Gospels until he reached Rome — where he also mastered 
that intricate subject the computation of Easter — we are not left 
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with a very exalted opinion of the future saint's knowledge of 
human learning, notwithstanding the fact that we are informed 
** he far exceeded his ecclesiastical superiors in knowledge." 
After attaining this degree of perfection he visited Rome, as we 
have intimated, stopping on his way at Lyons, in France, where 
he left so good a reputation behind him that on his return he was 
appointed by the queen, Brunehild, to succeed the archbishop 
whom she had just caused to be murdered. Wilfrid does not ap- 
pear, however, to have considered the climate of France a par- 
ticularly good one for ecclesiastics, and he soon returned to Eng- 
land, where he was subsequently made Bishop of York, but was 
given charge of the whole country from the Humber to Scotland. 
It was a short time before his elevation to the episcopacy that he 
founded the monastery of Ripon, the event in his life most inter- 
esting to us at present, and thenceforward he seems to have had 
a peculiarly tender attachment for the monastery ''Ad Ripam," 
as some of the old chroniclers call it. Of St. Wilfrid's subsequent 
career, of his quarrels with the king, and of his frequent and suc- 
cessful appeals to the pope, we do not care to speak. That he 
lived in the odor of sanctity, was buried in the monastery he had 
founded, and was subsequently canonized for as good reasons as 
those assigned in the case of other saints, seem to be facts well 
established. We have only space to quote as evidence of the 
condition of the book-making art in those days, that St. Wilfrid 
is spoken of with credit and praise for having presented the mon- 
astery with *' a copy of the Gospels, as also, a library, and many 
other books of the Old and New Testaments." 

The religious house built under the supervision of Wilfrid was 
richly endowed by Ethelstan and other monarchs, and continued 
in great repute until it was burned down, about A. D. 950. It 
was rebuilt by the exertions of different archbishops of York, and 
about the time of the Conquest was made a collegiate church, and 
endowed with lands by Archbishop Aldred. A collegiate church 
it continued, with one short interruption, until 1836, when the act 
was passed creating the bishopric of Ripon, and the old church 
became the cathedral of the new diocese. • It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the present structure is all of one date, or 
that the building has not seen other vicissitudes than the one in- 
cendiarism we have mentioned. The minster, as it is usually 
called, was diespoiled by the rapacious Normans soon after the 
Conquest, but managed to pick up again, and, aided by royal 
favor, flourished until about 13 19, when the Scots burned both it 
and the town. For some years it was desolate, but in the reign 
of Edward III. it was again rebuilt, and its chief troubles there- 
after were those affecting its finances, it having been dissolved 
and its revenues given into lay hands under Henry VIIL, when the 
church was also made parochial. James I. made it again a col- 
legiate church, but did not restore to it all its former endowments 
and its rights, particularly that of sanctuary, with privileges of a 
mile around, which had been granted it by Ethelstan. 

So far as the present building is concerned, its chronology 
seems to be not a little mixed. Rev. Dr. Waddilove, the late 
dean, investigated the matter very thoroughly, and discussed it 
at considerable length in a published paper. He ascribes the 
whole of the west front, including its towers, the central tower 
and the transept, to the time of Stephen, and gives the credit of 
the building to Archbishop Thurston, of York. After the burn- 
ing of the church and town by the Scotch, to which we have 
already alluded, the minster was rebuilt by the exertions, it is 
said, of Archbishop Melton, who extended the church eastward 
to twice its former length. This was about 1 331, and the great 
window in the east end is ascribed to later in the same century. 

We give three views — two of the exterior and one of the in- 
terior — of this cathedral, and will proceed to describe theni, first 
indulging in a brief digression as to the ground plan of the build- 
ing. The rule in regard to all English cathedrals is that they are 
built in the form of the Latin cross, the longest arm extending 
from west to east, while the short arm comprising the transept 
runs from north to south. The principal entrance is at the west 
end, and the altar is in the eastern portion, while behind it comes 
the Ladye's Chapel, a chapel dedicated (in the days when Great 
Britain was a Catholic country, which is also the time most of 
these structures were begun, if not finished) to the Virgin Mary. 
This is usually a little lower than the choir, the eastern extension 
of the main arm of the building, of which the western portion is 
called the nave. This latter was much the longer part of the 



structure in the early Norman churches, although the several 
parts were more equalized at a later date. It was the rule to 
have nave, choir and transept bordered with side aisles, while 
outside the walls of the cathedral, usually on the south side, were 
a chapter house and cloister. The west front should present a 
square tower on each side, and another and higher one should 
rise from the intersection of the arms of the cross.- This, as we 
say, was the usual and normal shape of the cathedral, and may 
be easily traced to modifications of the simple parallelogram di- 
vided by two rows of columns into nave and aisles, which consti- 
tuted the form of the earliest churches. There are many depart- 
ures from this typical shape, but these differences may usually be 
very easily accounted for by causes connected with the local and 
individual history, so to speak, of the church. In the case of the 
Ripon Cathedral the cloister, lady chapel and chapter house have 
all disappeared, and the transept has an aisle only on its eastern 
side. Another minor difference is found in the fact that the three 
western entrances — through the two towers and the central por- 
tion of the front — all lead into the nave, whereas the strict rule 
requires that the tower entrances should open into the two aisles. 
Besides the regular divisions of the cathedral, there are, on the 
south side of the choir, two vestries, which were the old Saxon 
church, while on the east side of each transept is a small chapel. 

While the Ripon Cathedral is not of the first magnificence, it 
is among the first in all England, rivaling those of Hereford, Ex- 
eter and Worcester, and its west front is only excelled by those 
of York, Lincoln, Peterborough and Wells. The west front fol- 
lows the rule of having a central gable flanked by two towers ; 
but the west wall of the nave is unusually high, and is brought 
forward to the same line as the towers, so that the whole forms a 
uniform and elegant fagade. Between the towers are the usual 
three pointed portals, of which the middle one is higher and wider 
than those on each side, and all are deeply recessed and decor- 
"ated after the Early English style. Above these come two series 
of five windows each, and in the gable are three pointed arches, 
the middle one being pierced to light the roof. The towers are 
in general in the pointed style, but show such variations from that 
style as to make it certain that their upper portions are of later 
date than the lower parts and the central gable of the west front. 
The south side is also uniform and stately, the aisle being lofty, 
with pointed windows decorated with tracery of the Early Per- 
pendicular style ; while the south wing of the transept shows in 
its flat buttresses and round-headed windows much of the original 
Norman construction, while the clear-story windows above are 
more in the Pointed and Decorated styles. The choir and the 
nave are chiefly executed in the Norman style, although both 
exhibit some Elizabethan features. 

The weak point of the whole exterior is undoubtedly the cen- 
tral tower, which is altogether too low. The two flanking towers 
of the west front are sufficiently dwarfed by the fact that the body 
of the church is unusually high, thus giving that front a look, as 
one critic has observed, '' something like a tall man with short 
neck and high shoulders." But this is not, after all, a defect when 
viewed by itself; whereas the central tower, being no higher than 
those at the western end, has a " squat " and insignificant effect 
from whatever position it may be viewed. It needs the addition 
of at least another story to at all correspond to the really fine 
proportions of the body of the church. 

We have scarcely space in which to speak of the interior, nor 
is it, indeed, so interesting to the casual visitor as to the profes- 
sional architect. It exhibits, in the nave and transepts, a struggle 
between different styles which can only be appreciated by those 
who have made a study of the subject, and which is not calculated 
to particularly impress any one. Exception must be made, how- 
ever, to the choir, which is almost perfect, and to the stone screen 
separating the choir from the nave, which could hardly be excelled. 
Even more might be said regarding the carved wood-work of the 
stalls, some of which dates back to 1494, and it is a pity modern 
pews have been allowed to encroach on the space of the choir. 

Of the monuments of the cathedral we do not care to speak, 
and we close this notice of a most beautiful building by giving its 
dimensions, which are, internally : Length from east to west, 266 
feet 5 inches ; from nave to choir door, 167 feet 5 inches ; length 
of choir, loi feet ; breadth of nave and aisles, Zy feet ; of the choir 
and aisles, 66 feet 8 inches ; length of transept, 132 feet ; height 
of towers, about no feet. — Sidney Grey. 



